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Now Harrah's has two great hotels. 
Harrah’s Reno with its luxurious 
FXexexe} sal antorer-lilelaromar-ji ale m-lele)-m tals 
action of the city. And at Tahoe, 
a new resort hotel, unusually 
spacious and elegant. 
Harrah's is a host of things 
ome CoMNVneamlielalaniialsmccto1e-l0le-lalece 
two theatre-restaurants, two late 
night cabarets, twenty-four hour 
sp orncclaalsvalm-varemelallisalit=vom a-leia-t-10re)aP 
Takei telelialemmt-lae-lamcmr-lanlelers 
FANUi co) aave)e) | {=m @xe)|(=1e1tle)ammi al at-1aleP 
You'll wish you had twice the time 
when you stay where the world’s 
greatest entertainers come to play. 


m@)[a see aen@rslsiale's 


24-Hour, 7-day reservation service: toll free 800-648-3773, Ca., 
Ore., Utah, Idaho, Ariz. Nevada & other states: 702-329-4422, 
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This Christmas send... 


Christmas Cards 


of the 
Southwest 


Say “Merry Christmas” with these beautiful cards featuring the finest 
in Southwestern art and thoughtful sentiment. Rich 5” x 7” cards can be 
printed with your name or name and brand, as well as your address on the 
deluxe white envelopes. Extras included. Try our ‘Stampede Service’ from 
now ’til Christmas! 
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1732 A Cowhboy’s Christmas Prayer—May the 


Peace and Good Will of Christmas, etc. — Snidow and Happiness of Christmas, etc. — Hilton 


By 


1525 ‘‘And there were shepherds’ — May the Spirit 
of Christmas Abide with you, etc. — Delano 


1764 The Roadrunner’s Desert Tree —Merr 
Christmas and Happy New Year — Lau 
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1738 Take Time To See (24 line poem) —Merry 


Christmas and Happy New Year — Lowdermilk mas bring the music of laughter, etc. — EchoHawk 







mn coins of heaven 
blow soflyon your house, % igi 
and maty the Greatspirit © EN 
~ Dlessaiiiwhoener there. 
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1762 “May the Great Spirit bless all who enter” 
—With Best Wishes for Christmas, etc. — Harvey 
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7814. The Lights of Friendship Glow— Merry 
Christmas! — Nicles 


ety Ss) 


1763 A Christmas message of the West — Merry 
Christmas — Bender 


1724 “From the rising of the sun” — May you have 
the Heart of Christmas which is Love, etc.—Vannerson 


24 YEARS OF HAPPY MAIL ORDER CUSTOMERS 







1542 Candles in the Big Church —May the Peace 


als 


7825 The Little Indian Drummer Boy — May Christ- 













cSt: b PSE AE 1615 “Come into a desert place” —Wishing you 
ah a Blessed Christmas and New Year — Hilton 





Thinking of yon 


MAKE HAPPY TRACKS I MANY SHOWER Se 
j AND THE RAINBOW 
& ALWAYS TOUCH YOUR SHOULDER 


7720 Happy Tracks—Merry Christmas and Happy 1833 
New Year —Christoffersen 
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“Thinking of you this Christmas Day...” — 
With Best Wishes for the Holidays, etc. — Carter 
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1835 Christmas Foal—With Best Wishes for 
Christmas and the New Year — Goodwine 


1817 The Night Before Christmas — Best Wishes 
for a Merry Christmas and Happy New Year— Mitchell 


ee 


1823 Gambel’s Quail Family — May the Peace and 
Joy of Christmas be with you, etc. —Van Howd 





Will at Christmas, etc. — Lewis 


Write in total quantity and dollar amount remitted in spaces 

below. Mix and assort at no extra cost. Order all of one kind or as many of each as desired. 

Fill out coupon or order by letter and mail with check or money order. Add postage and 

handling fee to price of order. Canada residents remit in U.S. dollar values. Colorado residents 
add 3% sales tax. California residents add 5% use tax. No C.0.D. Thank you kindly! 


TOTAL QUANTITY 12 25 37 50 15 100 125 150 200 300 500 

WITHOUT NAME $2.75 $4.75 $7.15 $9.50 $14.00 $18.00 $22.25 $26.50 $35.00 $52.00 $84.50 
WITH NAME Bas boUr = GAs cod roe 1600, 200s 2900" edo: -3B.00 96.507, 90.50 
NAME AND BRAND 6.00 8.25 1090 13.50 18.25 2250 26.75 31.25 40.25 58.25 92.25 
ADDRESS ONSENVS < 1575-200. 2255" 250-275. 3:00 3.25. 3.50 4.00 9.08 7 7.00 
POSTAGE AND HANDLING FEE: ORDERS TO $7.99 ADD 45c¢ + $8.00 10 $23.99 ADD 75c * $24.00 AND UP ADD 95c 


FILL IN 
QUANTITY 
DESIRED 
OF EACH 
CARD 
BESIDE 
CARD 
NUMBER 
AT RIGHT 














1724 RUSH FREE SAMPLE AND CATALOG i. 


Write in Total Cards Ordered feel Write in Total Payment Enclosed eae | 


NAMES TO BE PRINTED ON CHRISTMAS 
CARDS (ENCLOSE DRAWING OF BRAND) 
SEND CARDS 

AND/OR CATALOG TO: 








Rte., St., or Box No. 





City 
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BOX 1500, BOULDER, COLORADO 80302 











— Howabout a date? 


Any date in 1974. Are you ready for it? If not it’s time to order 
your Nevada Engagement calendar. Our shipment is in and we 
are ready to fill your order. If you liked the 1973 calendar you 
will be absolutely thrilled with this new edition. And, best of all, 
it’s still priced ata measly $2.00. Just fill in the form below. 

While you’re at it you might also want a gift subscription and/or 
binder — just check the appropriate squares. 


CALENDARS — Only $2.00 


SUBSCRIPTIONS to Nevada Magazine — Four exciting all-color issues — 
$2.75, U.S. & Canada; 3.50 Foreign 


BINDERS — To accommodate 16 issues of Nevada Magazine — $5.00 


SIGN GIFT CARDS FROM 


MY NAME 


[-] Enter order for me [] Gifts only 


[_] Calendar F] Binder [] Subscription 


name 





address _ eee fae ee 
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FIRST GIFT 
[] Calendar [] Binder [] Subscription 


name —— 
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sign card __ 





SECOND GIFT 
[| Calendar’ *"[q Binder (]-Subsecription 
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address: te = ae) Eee 
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sign card - 


List additional gifts on a separate sheet of paper giving us the same information as indicated under First Gift. 


TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED $ 


THIRD GIFT 
[] Calendar [] Binder [] Subscription 





name os 





address 
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FOURTH GIFT 
[] Calendar [J Binder [] Subscription 


name 








address 
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sign card 





FIFTH GIFT 
[] Calendar [] Binder [] Subscription 


name 





address _ 
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By Lois Merritt Kraft — Photos by Reinhold Kraft 





FALLON’S INDIAN RODEO 


BUCKAROO SPURS 
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By Wallace I. (Bob) Robertson 





By Phillip I. Earl 


STEAMERS OF TAHOE 
WILD MUSTANGS 


By Judy Isaman — Photos by Richard Jeffries ZO 
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THE ORANGE ROCK DOWN VEGAS WAY. 


By K. C. Tessendorf 38 
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_By Patricia Stewart 3O 
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see page 12 
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ed quarterly by the State of 
Department of Highways, 


is publish 
Nevada, 


DESIGN DIRECTIONS, RENO 
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State Highway Engineer 


GRANT BASTIAN 
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postage permit, Carson City, Nevada 
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Carson City, Nevada 


Editorial Advisory Board 
JAMES DEITCH, Chairman 


WALLIE WARREN, Vice Chairman | 


U.S. and Canada, 


Subscription Rates 


$2.75 per year, 
$3.50 foreign. 


offices in Carson City. Phone (702) 


is handled directly from the editorial 
882-7677. 


Advertising and Promotion 
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Members: PAT BRADY, GEORGE CAR- 
“BUD” 


NES, JOE DELANEY, RALPH DENTON 
RUTHE DESKIN, PAUL LEONARD, 


JOHN MILLER, J.C. 











LAKE TAHOE 


HARRAH’S 


Wayne Newton, Sept. 6-26 
Bill Cosby, Sept. 27 - Oct. 10 
Sammy Davis Jr., Nov. 1-21 


Carroll O’Connor & Phyllis McGuire, 
Nov. 22-25 


Peggy Fleming, Dec. 22 - Jan. 2 


HARVEY’S 


George Liberace, Sept. 9-28 
Bill Page, Sept. 29 - Oct. 15 
Lenny Herman, Nov. 1-22 
Ron Rose, Dec. 5 - Jan. 14 


SAHARA TAHOE 


Ann-Margret, Sept. 11-17 
Rowan and Martin, Oct. 12-14 
Fifth Dimension, Oct. 26-28 
Johnny Cash, Nov. 22-25 


RENO - SPARKS - CARSON CITY 


JOHN ASCUAGA’S NUGGET 


Buck Owens, Sept. 13-26 
Eddie Fisher, Sept. 27 - Oct. 10 
Juliet Prowse, Oct. 11-31 


HAROLDS CLUB 


Page Cavanaugh, Sept. 18 - Oct. 1 
Mary Kaye, Oct. 2-15 

Jack Bedient, Oct. 16 - Nov. 12 
Sonny King, Nov. 13 = Dec. 10 


HARRAH’S 


Don Rickles, Sept. 6-19 

Eddy Arnold, Sept. 20 - Oct. 3 
Jim Nabors, Oct. 18 - Nov. 4 
Smothers Brothers, Nov. 5-25 


ORMSBY HOUSE 


Lenny Herman, Oct. 3-31 
Bill Page Show, Nov. 5-25 
Esquires, Nov. 26 - Jan. 6 
Cliff Jackson Orchestra 


JESSIE BECK’S RIVERSIDE 


Chandler Conspiracy, Sept. 10 - Oct. 1 
Johnny Vanelli and Linda Leigh, Oct. 2-29 
Expression, Oct. 4-21 

California Cowboys, Oct. 22 - Nov. 11 

Bob Braman, Nov. 5-25 


Arnold, Cola and Geno (The Jets), 
Nov. 11 - Dec. 1 


Frankie Fanelli, Dec. 1-31 
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LAS VEGAS 


ALADDIN 
This Is Burlesque 


CAESARS PALACE 

Tom Jones, Pat Henry, Sept. 6-19 

Osmond Brothers, Sept. 20 - Oct. 10 

Harry Belafonte, Oct. 11-31 

Alan King, Anthony Newley, Nov. 1-21 

Steve Lawrence, Eydie Gorme, Tim Conway, 
Nov. 22 - Dec. 5 


CIRCUS CIRCUS 
Continuous Circus Acts 


DESERT INN 

Juliet Prowse, Jan Murray, Sept. 11 - Oct. 8 
Jimmy Dean, Oct. 9 - Nov. 5 

Frankie Laine, Nov. 6 - Dec. 3 

Bobbie Gentry, Dec. 4-10 


DUNES 
Casino de Paris 


FLAMINGO 


Sandler & Young, Red Buttons, 
Aug. 30 - Sept. 26 

Fats Domino, Sept. 13 - Oct. 10 

Sergio Franchi, Sept. 27 - Oct. 24 

Checkmates, Oct. 11 - Nov. 7 

Lettermen, Oct. 25 - Nov. 14 

Mills Brothers, Nov. 8 - Dec. 5 

Don Ho, Nov. 15 - Dec. 12 

Kim Brothers, Dec. 6 - Jan. 2 

Leslie Uggams, Dec. 13-26 


FREMONT 
Minsky’s Burlesque 


FRONTIER 
Bobbie Gentry, John Byner, Sept. 6 - Oct. 3 
Robert Goulet, Oct. 4-24 
Phyllis Diller, Billy Eckstine, 

Oct. 25 - Nov. 21 
Phil Harris, Harry James, Nov. 22 - Dec. 5 
Robert Goulet, Lola Falana, Dec. 6-19 


Dionne Warwicke headlines the Riviera 
in Las Vegas October 10 through 23 and 
again December 7 through 13. 


LANDMARK 

Zella Lehr, Sept. 12 - Oct. 8 
Barbara Porter, Oct. 10 - Nov. 5 
Carroll & Daly, Nov. 7 - Dec. 3 


LAS VEGAS HILTON 


Shirley Bassey, Sept. 4-24 
Ann-Margret, The Rhodes Kids, 

Sept. 25 - Oct. 17 
Tony Bennett, Oct. 18-31 
Glen Campbell, Donna Fargo, Nov. 1-14 
Glen Campbell, Jud Strunk, Nov. 15-28 
Johnny Cash, Nov. 29 - Dec. 2 


THE MINT 


Peter Urquidi & Penny Pryor 
Gene Harris Duo 


RIVIERA 


Shecky Greene, Sept. 5-25; Oct. 24 - Nov. 8 
Carpenters, Sept. 26 - Oct. 9 

Dionne Warwicke, Oct. 10-23; Dec. 7-13 
Don Rickles, Nov. 9-29 

Liza Minnelli, Nov. 30 - Dec. 6 

Joel Grey, Dec. 7-13 

The Fifth Dimension, Dec. 14 - Jan. 3 


SAHARA 


Frank Gorshin, Sept. 11 - Oct. 1; Nov. 8-12 
Nancy Sinatra, Oct. 2-15 

Sonny & Cher, Oct. 16-22; Nov. 13-26 
Buddy Hackett, Oct. 23-31; Nov. 27 - Dec. 8 
Rowan & Martin, George Gobel, Nov. 1-7 


SANDS 


Phyllis Diller, Sept. 5 - Oct. 2 
Wayne Newton, Nov. 14-27 
Sammy Davis Jr., Nov. 28 - Dec. 19 


STARDUST 
Le Lido de Paris 


THUNDERBIRD 
Geisha Rella 


TROPICANA 
Folies Bergere 


UNION PLAZA 
Broadway Entertainment 


Popular Carroll O’Connor who stepped 
easily from TV to nightclubs appears 


November 22 through 25 at Harrah’s, Tahoe. 
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_ FOLLOW THIS MAP — and you will 
see where the action is. Indicated 
in black are the places where the 
stories in this issue happen. | 
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A young contestant listens to 
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one of his elders, George “Wild Horse” Abel. 





“He’s been in stampede for four 
years, and never been ridden,” said the 
Indian known as Wild Horse Abel. 
He indicated one of his broncs that 
stood with the nearby herd, the one 
he calls White Cloud. 

“Will they ride him today?” I 
asked. The man from the McDermitt 
Indian Reservation in southern Ore- 
gon said that “they” would try. 

White Cloud was one of over fifty 
bucking horses that had been con- 
tracted by Fred Leach of Anderson, 
California for appearance in the Ne- 
vada Indian Rodeo and Stampede. We 
attended two years ago. It is held an- 
nually in Fallon, some sixty miles east 
of Reno, and features action-packed 
rodeo games, Indian pageantry and 
dancing, arts and crafts displays, and 
the Miss Indian Nevada pageant. 

We saw over one hundred head of 
horses altogether, and twenty-five to 
thirty wild Brahma bulls during the 
three performances of the stampede, 
which drew Indians from many other 
tribes, some as far away as the Tlingits 
of Alaska, to participate. 

My photographer husband and I | 
arrived at the Churchill County Fair- 
grounds early on Friday morning in 
late July, hoping to get some inter- 
views and action shots of rodeo prep- 
aration. By the time we left the 
grounds at mid-morning to attend the 
Miss Indian Nevada Pageant at the 
Fallon Nugget, we had met and talked 
with some of the most truly hospitable 
people we have ever known. 

The Fallon Indians are a breed of 
Paiute-Shoshone, whose ancestors 
have inhabited and subsisted off the 
barren lands of Nevada for centuries. 
Their particular reservation now occu- 
pies four square miles of the Stillwater 
area east of Fallon, where they do 
some farming, some ranching, and 
maintain their own small rodeo arena. 

The American Indian needs take — 
a back seat to no one in the art of 
rodeo games, and Fallon’s Indians and 
their participating neighbors are no 
exception. 

“We're not just another rodeo,” 
says Richard “Buggs” Hicks, who has 
served several years as president of the 
Nevada Indian Rodeo Association. 
“We're different. We're Indian.” 








Fallons 


Indian — 
Rodeo .......... 


BY LOIS MERRITT KRAFT 


























The Fallon Indians, who finally 
saw their dreams become a reality in 
1966 with the first performance of 
their All Indian Rodeo and Stampede 
are aided in their endeavor by many 
“good white guys.” Although Indian 
blood is a prerequisite for actual rodeo 
participation, exceptions to the rule 
have been made by accepting honor- 
ary members to serve in various non- 
participating capacities. 

“T’m not Indian myself,” says Doro- 
thy Dodson, rodeo secretary, “but I’ve 
taught most of their kids in school 
over the years.” Mrs. Dodson, who is 
a grade school teacher, became in- 
volved in the NIRA through her hus- 
band John, who is part Cherokee. 

Playing a rhythmic beat on a cow- 
hide drum, Ivan Hanson of Yerington 
opened the day’s events with a stirring — 
rendition of the Indian Flag Song. His 
clear, Paiute-Shoshone pronunciation 
rang out over the microphone as the 
colors were presented in the arena. 
Below us, the bucking horses were 
being herded into the chutes. 

“Get them riggin’s on your horses!” 
Buggs Hicks shouted to the cowboys 
behind the chutes. The young Indians, 
climbing up and over, prepared to try 
the eight-second bareback riding 
event. We were watching for White 
Cloud, wondering if one of the riders — 
would try their luck with him. 

Chute Boss Don Stout checked each 
rider in turn, and yelled their names 
up to the announcer. The cowboys 
nodded their readiness, and one by 
one the gates were opened to send 
them catapulting into the dust of the 
arena, clutching their one-hand rig- 
gings. Their free arms waved wildly 
above their heads, for to touch the 
horse meant instant disqualification. 
Some riders stayed the long, eight sec- 
onds—others weren't so lucky. 

The action now swung to the far 
end of the arena, to the calf ropers. 
One by one the calves burst from the 
chute, blatting their protest, usually 
to be deftly lassoed and thrown to the 
ground by quick acting cowboys. 
Horses worked with riders, pulling 
the thrown ropes taut as their masters 
scrambled from the saddles and ran 
to tie three legs of the downed calf. 

Barrel racing followed the calf rop- 
ing, and then came the saddle broncs. 








Opposite—A bronc rider gets a good 
spin. Below—The timer (pink shirt) is 
intent on the bronc and rider as they 
burst from the chute. 
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Left—Two riders in the calf roping 
event at work, Below—Two other riders 
compete in calf roping. Opposite— 

A young Indian cleans his saddle while 
waiting his turn to ride and Ivan 
Hansen, a champion Indian rider, opens 
a performance. 

















We watched for White Cloud. Sud- 
denly, we saw him! In the chutes be- 
low, a young Indian named Luther 
Thomas was preparing to saddle the 
unseatable bronc. We waited in ex- 
cited anticipation. Finally, the saddle 
was on, and so was the cowboy. He 
grasped the heavy rope in one gloved 
hand, and prepared to dig in with his 
stirrups. A nod opened the gate as 
Don Stout tightened the cinch. The 
bronc was out. We held our breath 
for the timer’s whistle. Would the 
cowboy stay for the required ten sec- 
onds? Suddenly, young Thomas was 
wrenched free, and flying. White 
Cloud had won again! 

There were two more days of rodeo. 
We left that afternoon, already think- 
ing that perhaps tomorrow the white 
horse would be ridden. 

Saturday was a typical bright, 
cloudless Nevada summer day. By 
ten o’clock in the morning the sun 
had warmed the pavement over which 
moccasined feet and nimble hooves 
passed in the traditional all Indian 
parade. Led by Chief Harry Winne- 
mucca of the Pyramid Lake Paiute 
Tribe, the colorful floats, proud riders 
and agile dancers proceeded down Fal- 
lon’s Maine Street to the rodeo 
grounds. The newly chosen Miss In- 
dian Nevada, flawless beauty Claire 
Manning of Owyhee and her court 
waved gaily to the applauding crowd. 

Saturday’s rodeo performance 
seemed patterned for thrills. Lorenzo 
the clown galloped through his antics, 
flagging wild brahma bulls away from 
their thrown riders. Young Luther 
Nutumya of Oraibi, Arizona sustained 
a compound fracture of one leg when 
he was thrown from a saddle-bronc. 
The animals in the chutes were rest- 
less. Don Stout attempted to subdue 
a particularly wild mare as she tried 
to escape the confines of the chute. 
Finally, in an effort to calm her, her 
colt was run into the chute next to her. 
But the mare was not about to be rid- 


den. No amount of prodding or cinch- 
ing could force her out of the chute 
with a cowboy on her back. Finally, in 
desperation, she was turned loose. 

‘Heads up!” shouted the chute 
boys. The mare, in her anger, charged 
out into the arena, attempting to vault 
over the top of pick-up man Patty Mc- 
Auliffe. A hush prevailed as the in- 
jured cowboy lay stunned and motion- 
less, knocked with his mount into the 
dust of the arena. His horse struggled 
to regain footing. All rodeo action 
stopped momentarily to make way for 
the ambulance. Then the word came 
back from the hospital: Patty, who 
came to Fallon from Cottonwood, 
California, was going to be all right. 

The rodeo was now back in full 
swing with roping, riding, barrel rac- 
ing, and wild cow milking. At one 
point in the action I glanced down 
into the arena just in time to see my 
picture-taking husband do a fast roll 
to the edge of the ring and just barely 
be missed by a bucking horse’s hooves! 

After Saturday’s performance we 
roamed the grounds, observing Indian 
hand games in progress, and admiring 
tribal handicrafts, Picturesque teepees 
mingled with modern recreational ve- 
hicles throughout the encampment 
area of the fairgrounds. Concession 
stands were selling the usual cold 
drinks, cotton candy, and hot dogs— 
and also Indian corn-on-a-stick. 

Preparations were now being made 
for the Indian Dancing Pageant. An 
intricately painted teepee was erected 
in the center of the rodeo arena be- 
side a huge, crackling fire. Dancers in 
tribal dress began to drift into the 
arena. 

The sun was just disappearing over 
the top of the grandstand that eve- 
ning when a tall, handsome Chippewa 
named Adam Nordwall stepped to 
the microphone to welcome the audi- 
ence. Then, to a frenzy of drums and 
chanting, the pageant opened with a 
spirited war dance. Representatives 
of the Navajo tribe from Barstow, 
California performed their traditional 
gourd dance. Nineteen-year-old Judy 
Harris of the Pyramid Lake Paiute 
Tribe “paid homage to the mighty 


continued on page 44 
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A spur formerly used by John Dangberg. 
Ee Le i ae 
is now on display at the Carson Valley 
Historical Society. 


~BUCKAROO SPURS 
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BY WALLACE |. (BOB) ROBERTSON 


On the cattle ranges of Nevada 
and her bordering states sixty 
and more years ago, when buck- 
eroos rode those ranges horse- 
back and TV was only known as 
the pattern of a branding iron, 
outfits used by riders identified 
them according to their regions 
of the stock country of the West. 

Besides hats, boots, chaps, 
saddles, bridles and other parts 
of the buckeroos’ outfits that ear- 
marked those sagebrush riders 
as a regional type, spurs were 
the marks easiest to “read”’. 

The buckeroo’s spur, with an 
ancestry easily traced through 
[nels @z-Dobcepwebe-N-MB\UK >> @lerem- hele ma U ste 
dalusia to the Barbary Coast, 





evolved into its ultimate form as 
a range rider’s tool before 1910 
when the Pendleton Roundup, 
followed by the Calgary Stam- 
pede and other town-sponsored 
events, initiated needs for new 
sorts of spurs and other parts of 
the outfits that were to become 
the “cowboy gear” of a style dic- 
tated by Hollywood. 

Aside from its final develop- 
ment as a useful tool, the buck- 
eroo spur became an object of art 
with variations of design that 
have made those variations av- 
idly sought by collectors. It was 
not, however, the many patterns 
of decoration that typified the 
spurs of the pre-Hollywood Far 
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An illustration we picked up from an 
old Garcia catalogue issued in 1923. 


West. Rather, the spurs of the 


| buckeroos of the Pacific North- 
| west, the vaqueros of the Califor- 
' nias and the jinetes of Spanish- 
Ore) oyebt-NM\VK-> elclobucit-nbetemel-vur-peel 
' features of Andalusian spurs 
| and the Moorish rowelless goads 
| of the Arabic invaders of Spain. 


Those features were the shaped 
strap plates, vestiges of the orig- 
inal spike guard and the “rowel 
box.” Without those features, 
cowmen’s spurs were either imi- 
tations of the Far-Western type 
or were the east-of-the-Rockies, 
gringo type of “gut hooks” de- 
rived from ancient patterns of 
eke) udetcsueM Diebue)ol-e-beleMsswar-hbem-evel 


| brought to America during co- 
) lonial times. Those gringo spurs 





were popular among some riders 
of the Great Plains but were 
given such contemptuous names 
as ‘‘acicates,” “‘cottonpickers,”’ 
“oal-legs,” “hay hooks,” “sheep- 
catchers” and worse by Far 
Westerners before Hollywood, 
Madison Square Garden and 
dude ranches set the fashions 
for “authentic western gear.” 
The details of design retained 
through the centuries by Span- 
ish and Spanish-American spur 
makers had their beginnings in 
simple utility. The strap plates of 
ornamental patterns were, in the 
beginning, wider, slotted parts 
of the heel band through which 
straps were threaded to secure 
the spurs to riders’ feet. In the 





photos by Jim Reinheller 


seventeenth century, when but- 
ton-like studs replaced the upper 
3 Co} f-¥m Rome: Rexerey eabeelelor-ni-molvadnoyeteyel 
straps and instep chains were 
fastened to the lower slots, the 
wide strap plates offered crafts- 
men opportunity to make orna- 
mental features on their spurs. 
Master-and-apprentice and fa- 
ther-and-son teams of spur mak- 
ers made a tradition of their 
wide, shaped strap plates. 
Anothér feature which was re- 
tained, albeit greatly modified 
and changed in position, was the 
spike guard of the ancient Moor- 
ish spur. Originally, the guard 
was a large, round, washer-like 
plate around the spike to pre- 
vent too great injury in case a 
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Typical pre-Hollywood spurs, owned 
by the author. 


horse fell and drove the spike of 
the spur into its side. 

After the invention of the 
rowel, which replaced the plain 
spike or goad of the primitive 
spur, the large, round guard be- 
came unnecessary as a safety 
device but was retained as a tra- 
ditional feature of Moro-Spanish 
spurs. Having no practical pur- 
pose, the guard became the or- 
namental rodete of Andalusian 
and Spanish-colonial espuelas. 
It remained a part of the shank 
in which the rowel was sup- 
ported until it was made, in- 
stead, an integral part of the heel 
band of the spur of the Califor- 
nias. As part of the heel band, 
the rodete was made smaller and 
often was oval or even square in 
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These belonged to James Russell of 
Deeth. He was the father of former 
Governor Charles Russell of Carson City. 








shape instead of round, but it 
never disappeared completely 
from the typical spur of the Far 
Western cow ranges. 
Remnants of the elaborate 
caja de rodaja or “rowel box,” 
the slotted section of the shank 
which carries the rowel, were re- 
tained in the terminal ends of 
the shanks of buckeroo spurs 
and in the hook-like or button- 
shaped ornaments on the upper 
side of those shanks. Guessers 
with no knowledge of Spanish 
tradition or spur makers’ fidel- 
ity to that tradition have sup- 
posed that the shank ornaments 
of buckeroos’ spurs served some 
purpose other than ornamental 
and have applied to them the ab- 
surd names of “chap guards” 


and “cinch hooks.” No one who 
has worn buckeroo spurs can 
figure out what purpose either a 
“chap guard” or a “cinch hook” 
might serve other than as sub- 
ject for windy stories to tell to. 
dude-ranch guests and other in- 
nocents. 

| fas Rta oo) am ooy<1-9 1.0) ( MEO ME) ol-1- Danced 
Spanish tradition without men- 
tion of the significance of the 
many Spanish names of spur 
makers of the Far West. Estrada, 
Flores, Garcia, Gomez, Gutié- 
rrez, Hernandez, Herrera, Jayo, 
Madeno and Moreno were some 
of the best known. 

Asalio Herrera, dean of Span- 
ish-Californian spur and bridle- 
bit designers, became associated 
with Guadalupe Garcia at his 


Spurs dating from around 1910, owned 
by the author. 


saddlery in Elko, Nevada, in the 
late 1890’s and the designs of He- 
rrera coupled with the superb 
finish which Garcia and his 
craftsmen gave everything bear- 
ing the brand of G. S. Garcia, 
Maker, made the Elko spurs and 
bits tough competitors of those 
made by older California firms 
where the Spanish-Californian 
tradition had been preserved 
and refined to a point of perfec- 
iskeyen 

No real buckeroo of the ranges 
east of the Cascades and the Si- 
erra Nevada was content with 
less than Garcia spurs with con- 
(o} othe) oMm eLomcinu-H ol-m- bee me) an-) els et- lel 
a bit or two made to match. 
VE Womvareren ig elevate) el-su-me)mnetomelesanets 
ern Great Plains, too, wore Gar- 
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Sketches illustrating the evolution of 
the spur, as discussed in the accompany- 


img story. 


cia spurs of both the typical 
buckeroo type and a modifica- 
tion known as the “Montana 
spur.” Montana Artist Charles 
Marion Russell’s cowpunchers 
invariably wore Montana or 
buckeroo spurs. 

Like other works of art and 
fine craftsmanship, hand-forged 
and silver-mounted buckeroo 
spurs had imitators who mass- 
produced cheap, factory-made 
copies in such shoddy material 
as malleable iron and brass with 
re (exexoy zhi Co) etme) Map ob Ke). ¢ =) ME- Dele Mm Gc) ue 
man silver. One factory in New 
Jersey brazenly pirated the pat- 
terns of Garcia and Californian 
designers and flooded the mail- 
order and country-store markets 
with rubbish marked Buerman’s 


Patent. Some of this junk may 
yet be found with its paper-thin, 
silver-like mounting machine- 
pressed into malleable iron. 
No pre-Hollywood range rider 
was fooled by those so-called 
“patents” and no serious collec- 
tor of present time will be duped 
by “antique”? dealers who try to 
foist them onto him—or her—as 
authentic relics of the cattle- 
man’s West. Collectors unable to 
find buckeroo spurs with the 
mark of G. S. Garcia, Elko, Ne- 
vada, may do well to have repro- 
ductions made by Les Garcia, 
son of Guadalupe, or by Albert 
MT-ia[-pemmolelieme) alan) elem Mel-nraet- nis 
original, traditional Spanish- 
|OF-DEb Ko) webe-bemme-h ele Mme) bl6).¢-) elem of: fit 
terns. O 
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The first man-made craft to 
ply the crystalline waters of 
Lake Tahoe were the crude but 
efficient canoes of the Washoe 
Indians who lived on its shores. 
Trappers’ skiffs carrying furs 
and trade goods appeared in the 
mid-1840’s and in 1856 the first 
sail-driven yacht was launched 
on the mountain lake. Two 28- 
foot whaleboats built in Sacra- 
mento and freighted over John- 
son Pass by mule team were set 
to canvas in 1860 and a trickle 
of other small craft followed in 
later years. 

These early craft carried 
freight and mail to isolated set- 
tlements on the fringes of the 
lake, but commercial exploita- 
tion of the large body of water 
did not really take hold until the 
discovery of vast mineral wealth 
on Nevada’s Comstock Lode in 
the early 1860’s. The mines con- 
sumed vast hordes of lumber for 






shoring and the burgeoning 
towns of the Lode had an insa- 
tiable need for timber suitable 
for dwellings and business 
houses. Within two or three 
years the mountains around Vir- 
ginia City had been virtually de- 
nuded of trees and timber was 
coming in from the Sierra to the 
west of Carson City. Small rail- 
roads into the mountains were 
constructed, as were V-flumes to 
move the large logs expediently 
down the rough gullies and can- 
yons. As this source of lumber 
began to wane, new timbering 
areas began to open up on the 
west side of Lake Tahoe which 
led to the launching of the first 
steamships to tow lumber barges 
across the lake. 

The steamers also hauled 
baled hay from the meadow- 
lands to the west of the lake and 
freight-goods trucked up from 
Sacramento by jerk-line freight- 


The Meteor which operated from 1876 to 1939. 
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er or off-loaded from the Central 
Pacific at Truckee. Some steam- 
powered craft also carried mail 
and offered passenger service of 
a sort on a catch-as-catch-can 
basis. 

By the end of the 1860’s Tahoe 
was beginning to attract tourists 
and summer exiles from Califor- 
nia’s teeming cities and humid 
valleys and several resorts and 
inns were put up to accommo- 
date them. Enterprising steamer 
captains also saw some commer- 
cial possibilities in the increas- 
ing number of visitors and either 
fitted out their crafts in a more 
luxurious fashion or had new 
ones built. 

Many was the vessel which 
featured a gleaming white pilot- 
house, a smooth, if not expansive 
dance floor, a well-stocked bar 
and a sun-shaded afterdeck. 
Some captains made arrange- 
ments for regular stage runs 











from Carson City and Sacra- 
mento while others engaged 
bands, vaudeville performers 
and singers for the entertain- 
ment of their guests. 

Steam navigation was often a 
risky business, however, and 
boilers sometimes ruptured and 
sent the ships to the bottom. 
Lake Tahoe, although seemingly 
placid enough, can be unpredict- 
ably dangerous at times. There 
are hidden shoals and fierce 
storms sometimes blow over the 
Sierra and churn the waters into 
a raging torrent within minutes. 
Several captains lost their ves- 
sels during a cruise and there 
were many close calls, a number 
of passengers being saved from 
a watery grave only by the cour- 
ageous and knowledgeable sea- 
manship of the captains and 
their crews. 

A number of vessels smashed 
themselves to bits against a pier 
when a storm hit in the middle 
of the night, but most were sim- 
ply abandoned when the expense 
of their upkeep exceeded the 
profits to be realized from keep- 


ing them in operation. Boilers, 
fire-boxes and fittings were 
scrapped and the lumber sold to 
build houses. Some were recon- 
structed into houseboats or an- 
chored mooring platforms and at 
least one was purchased by the 
California Fish and Game De- 
partment to police commercial 
fishing on the lake which was 
allowed until 1917. 

Two vessels, both built by Du- 
ane L. Bliss, outlasted all the 
others and did not see the end of 
their service until the late 1930's. 
The Meteor, launched in 1876, had 
an 80-foot iron hull and a beam 
of ten feet. Constructed in Wil- 
mington, Delaware, she was 
shipped west by rail in num- 
bered sections and reassembled 
at Glenbrook. Journalists and 
those familiar with marine ar- 
chitecture swore that she would 
go straight to the bottom the mo- 
ment she hit the water, but they 
were proved monumentally 
wrong. Not only did she float, 
but her single screw driven by 
a Baldwin locomotive boiler 
pushed her through the water at 


a clip exceeding twenty knots, 
which made her the fastest craft 
on any inland waterway in the 
United States. 

From 1876 to 1896 the Meteor 
towed thousands of log booms 
across the lake and even under 
a heavy tow of 250,000 to 300,000 
feet of sawed logs she could hold 
her own with steam vessels tow- 
ing a third to a half of her 
freightage. 

In the late 1890’s the Bliss fam- 
ily got out of the lumber busi- 
ness, but the Meteor was refitted 
for passenger and mail service. 
Many very important and well- 
known people from throughout 
the nation accepted courtesy 
passes and lounged in comfort 
on the canopied decks as the 
trim craft moved effortlessly 
across the waters. 

The Meteor changed hands in 
the 1920’s when the Bliss family 
dissolved its transportation in- 
terests, but her usefulness was 
almost at an end because the 
first hard-surfaced roads into the 
basin in 1924 enabled automo- 
biles and buses to take over both 
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her mail and passenger service. 
She was hauled into drydock in 
1928 and remained there until 
April of 1989 when William Bliss 
repurchased her and had her 
sunk rather than be sold as scrap 
to the Japanese government. 

The second vessel owned and 
operated by the Bliss family was 
the Tahoe which was launched in 
June of 1896. Considerably larger 
than the Meteor, she could carry 
up to two hundred passengers in 
elegant luxury. Teak and mahog- 
any paneling, Brussels carpets, 
Morocco lounge chairs and 
highly-polished brasswork set 
off the hundred-foot deckhouse 
while a gourmet dining room 
was located below deck. She also 
boasted hot and cold running 
water, white marble fixtures in 
her lavatories, a modern system 
of electric lights and a 4,000-can- 
dlepower electric spotlight on 
the pilot house. 


The MS Dixie currently operating on 
Lake Tahoe offers both daytime and 
evening pleasure cruises, reviving the 
thrills of yesteryear. 


Over the years the Tahoe drove 
competing steamers out of the 
passenger and excursion busi- 
ness and private parties would 
come long distances to sail 
aboard her. She soon became 
part of the lore and legend of the 
lake and many old-timers have 
fond memories of calm, moonlit 
summer nights waltzing on her 
decks to the melodic strains of 
popular orchestras of the times. 

The Tahoe also played a part 
in several movies filmed at the 
lake, including “The Confession” 
made in 1917 and starring Henry 
B. Walthal. The glassy quality of 


the lake’s waters also made pos- 
sible the filming of underwater 
pictures such as “The Naviga- 





tor’? which showed Buster Kea- 
ton standing on the bottom in a 
diving suit working on the pro- 
pellers of the Tahoe. 

The Bliss family also parted 
with the Tahoe in the 1920s, but 
she continued in operation until 
1934 when her owners were un- 
derbid for the lucrative mail con- 
tract which had turned sufficient 
revenue to keep her going. For 
the next five years she lay dock- 
side at Tahoe City, the paint peel- 
ing from her magnificent stack 
and rust eating into her sides as 
souvenir hunters stripped off 
anything they could carry. ; 

No one knew quite what to 
do with her. There was some 
thought of making her into a 
floating night club, but her beam 
was considered too narrow for 
that purpose. Weekend cruises 
were also ruled out because of 
the expense of a full-time crew. 





Offers from the Japanese and 
other metal dealers were based 
only on the value of her weight 
in steel scrap and William Bliss 
finally bought her back in the 
spring of 1940 to save her from 
dismemberment. 

Towards the end of the sum- 
mer he decided that she should 
join the Meteor on the bottom of 
the lake and hired William F. 
Ham of Glenbrook to prepare her 
for sinking. Last-minute peti- 
tions from school children failed 
to save her, as did offers of 
money from Tahoe City resi- 
dents who wished to turn her 
into a maritime museum. 

Just at twilight on August 29, 
1940, she was towed from her 
moorings to a point several miles 
off Glenbrook. At twenty min- 
utes before midnight Ham 
boarded her and opened the sea- 
valves. The tow vessel then re- 
sumed its funeral voyage across 







the lake, but within half an hour 
the towline began to tighten. The 
pilot backed water and the line 
was removed from the doomed 
craft. Her bow gradually began 
to lift and raised higher and 
higher until her anchor and 
chain were completely out of the 
water, swinging and clangoring 
against the steel hull. Shimmer- 
ing in the glow of the tow craft’s 
spotlight, her bow suddenly 
knifed almost vertically into the 
blackness of the night and she 
hung there, transfixed, for long 
agonizing seconds before a 
rusted forward compartment 
ruptured and she slid quietly be- 
neath the waters of the lake over 
which she had glided for nearly 
a half-century. 

Boiling froth marked the spot 
where she went down and a muf- 
fled: explosion was heard from 
the depths moments later. As the 
spotlight played on the water, 
the Tahoe’s flagstand rose into 
sight, its banner unfurled, clear- 





ly showing the craft’s name. A 
section of the pilot house floated 
to the surface moments later, as 
did a large piece of her super- 
structure which later drifted 
back to her old berth at Tahoe 
City, proof positive, if any was 
needed, that the Tahoe was more 
than just steel and wood. The 
flag floated into Glenbrook the 
next day and washed up on the 
shore near the point from which 
she had been launched many 
years before. 

Those who loved the lake and 
the old steamer swore that her 
sinking was a sacrilege and it is 
said that on a clear day she can 
be seen on the bottom off Glen- 
brook. The story is also told that 
on occasion one can hear her bell 
tolling mournfully in the night 
and her deep-throated whistle 
blowing as it once did to an- 
nounce her landings and depar- 
tures. 


Steamer Tahoe docked at Glenbrook. The vessel operated on Lake Tahoe from June 1896 to August 1940. 
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If you think all biologists sit in 
laboratories in white coats looking 
into microscopes or go out into fields 
chasing butterflies, you are quite mis- 
taken when it comes to the case of one 
Nevada biologist named Richard 
Jeffries. 

Jeffries, University of Nevada grad- 
uate, is more likely to be found crawl- 
ing on his stomach in some remote 
northern Nevada desert taking careful 
aim and shooting at mustangs— 
shooting with a camera that is. The 
results shown on these pages speak for 
themselves. But they don’t speak—or 
perhaps they do if you look very care- 
fully—of the extent of Jeffries’ obser- 
vations and study of the controversial 
animals. 

An outdoorsman by choice, Jeffries’ 
vocation is almost as unlikely for a 
biologist as his avocation. For the past 
year he has been teaching grade school 
at the Yomba Indian Reservation lo- 
cated about fifty miles south of Aus- 
tin. The county school is believed to 
be the only one in the USA without 
commercial power and was conducted 
last year with a beginning enroll- 
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ment of twelve students (grades one 
through eight) which dwindled to six 
before summer. 

This may not seem pertinent to our 
story about mustangs but we throw it 
in because it tells us more about Rich- 
ard Jeffries as a man and would seem 
to have a bearing on his way of life. 
We find his observations a meticulous 
and thorough synopsis of his four 
years of studying and photographing 
mustangs. His keen eye is able to spot 
range life where the casual observer 
would see only sagebrush: he told me 
that from some areas near the city of 
Reno it is possible to see three to four 
hundred mustangs in a day! 

Jeffries points out that his studies 
have been conducted mostly in north- 
ern Nevada and that some of the be- 
haviour he has noticed doesn’t neces- 
sarily conform to patterns of behav- 
iour in other regions. 

He has noticed that bands of five 
to seven horses frequently integrate 
with one or two other groups similar 
in size only to disband again to their 
own original group. This occurs most 
frequently in the winter. 

Dominance of a male mustang is 
always apparent, the school teacher- 
biologist told us as he further ex- 
plained that he has observed some 
bands wherein a subordinate leader is 
a mare who appears to be the discipli- 
narian while the mighty stud serves 
as a watchdog. 

Studs fighting for rule of a band 
cause a common disturbance wherein 
the loser is always driven completely 
from the band. “The winner is almost 
always the larger more experienced 
fighter,” he noted adding that there 
also appears to be a psychological 
factor. 

“It is a mistaken concept that a 
wild horse (mustang) is a different 
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animal from the domestic variety,” he 
explains. “There were no horses of 
any kind here prior to the arrival of 
the Spanish in this country; thus all 
wild horses originate from domestic: 
stock.” 

Jeffries does not feel, under present 
protection and law, that the mustang 
is particularly endangered. Nor does 
he think the mustang is a threat to 
ranchers’ grazing lands since they 
“feed mainly in areas not suitable for 
cattle grazing.” 

As one might expect Richard Jef- 
fries’ interest in wildlife encompasses 
many other species which might lead 
him from the Ruby Mountains to 
Canada. He doesn’t care for shooting 
with a gun but does occasionally use 
a bow and arrow. Pretty wife Jeanne 
and their six-year-old son sometimes 
accompany him on his jaunts. 

At any rate we tend to think that 
some six to twelve children at Yomba 
Indian Reservation are bound to be 
getting a better education than some 
children in the finest schools in the 
world. And Richard Jeffries likes it 
so much that he says with a grin “T’ll 
stay there as long as the school is 
there.” ea 
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BY RANDY PARKER 


A -Governor Mandell of Maryland (center) 
was conference chairman. B - Here are Vice 
President Spiro Agnew, and Governors O’Cal- 
laghan of Nevada and Carter of Georgia. C - 
Above you see Governor Reagan of California 
and (D) Governor Rockefeller of New York. 
E'- You get a glimpse at the main meeting 
room and (F) you meet Mrs. O’Callaghan. 





THE GOVERNORS MEET IN NEVADA 


Each year the governors of our fifty states 
hold an annual conference at which they 
discuss state-federal relationships, finances and 
many other important aspects of running 

their governments. They also usually have time 
on the side for golf and social functions. One 
of the most successful conferences in recent 
times took place this year at the south shore 

of Lake Tahoe, headquarters being the 

Sahara Tahoe Hotel. Governor Mike 
O'Callaghan and his wife, Carolyn, acted 

as hosts for the affair. 











G - Governor Wallace of Alabama attended in 
spite of his handicap. H - Each of the autos 
provided for the governors bore a personal- 
ized license plate. I - Seen above is a shot of 
the large sign outside the hotel. This time it 
welcomes the dignitaries. J - At a social gath- 
ering several prominent Nevadans of Basque 
descent displayed the art of drinking wine 
from a bota. Watching is Governor Carter of 

















Photos by Jim Reinheller 
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Georgia, demonstrating is attorney Peter 
Etcheverria of Reno. K-A view of Lake Ta- 
hoe, the beautiful location which seemed to 
please its visitors. L - Ata party hosted by Bill 
and Joyce Anderson at their famous Ponde- 
rosa Ranch we took a photo of Governor O’Cal- 
laghan and Governor Exon of Nebraska. 
Young Mike stands behind them. 
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Right—These gals are probably trying 
very hard to decide what to buy. 
Below—Even the youngsters understand 
and enjoy what’s going on! Opposite— 
You can see how the crowds turn out. 
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Each fall at Boulder City’s expansive 
Government Park dozens of artists 
from the Las Vegas area and from 
outside the state convene to stage a 
lovely, shady and quietly pleasant art 
show. In charge of the event for sev- 
eral years has been Mrs. Ralph Den- 
ton whose Boulder City home faces 
the park and somehow becomes head- 
quarters for many of the hundreds of 
people who attend the show. Last year 


BY DON BOWERS 


oulder bity 





Sara Denton went out, as usual, and 
raised money for the show—a total of 
around $3,000 going to the local hos- 
pital fund. This is the largest outdoor 
show held in the state and one of its 
most attractive events. If you happen 
to be down that way in October you 
must make a point of stopping by. 


Photos by Gene E. Hertzog 


Girt Show 
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Okay. So you can pick up almost any 
publication and find yourself being 
warned about the dangers of alcohol 
and/or drugs. Where is the voice of doom 
regarding the almost equally hazardous 
addiction to Western History? Where are 
the articles, ‘“l was a Teen-age Luke Short 
Fan” or ‘Should | Jump Over the Cliff 
and Take My Unpublished Life-on-the- 
Frontier Manuscript With Me?” 

| offer my own journey down the prim- 
rose path of historical research only as a 
warning. Those already hopelessly in- 
volved with Old West Characters need 
read no further. But perhaps, just per- 
haps, | can spare a few heartaches for the 
young and innocent who do not realize 
that History not only is Addictive but 
Time Consuming, Frustrating and Poorly 
Paid. Take up macrame or scuba diving 
or snuff chewing if you must, but be on 
guard against History. 

For nearly twenty years | have been 
afflicted with this minor mania—a delu- 
sion that | can unearth the real Sarah 
Winnemucca from the dead past where 
she has been so long and, one presumes, 
peacefully interred. 

Armed with a sharp pencil | have 
stalked this poor soul through the jungles 
of various libraries from Montana to Cali- 
fornia. | have pursued her even unto the 
sacred confines of,the Library of 
Congress. 

Still she eludes me. 

While others may count sheep at night 
| find myself enumerating the verifiable 
husbands of Sarah Winnemucca. 

My mania waxes and wanes. Some- 
times | send off letters of inquiry. At other 
times | simply daydream about my good- 
bad heroine. She seems to be both too 
good and too bad to be believable at all. 
And yet she did exist. 

It is the fashion now to blame your 
hang-ups on your parents, preferably 
your mother (most of the psychiatrists 
being men). In the case of my obsession 
with long-ago Sarah Winnemucca, how- 
ever, | offer a psychiatric breakthrough. 
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| am blaming it all on my great-grand- 
parents. Equally. 

These great-grandparents introduced 
me, in a very roundabout way, to be sure, 
to Sarah Winnemucca. The ancestors had 
crossed the plains by covered wagon, 
reaching the vicinity of Baker, Oregon in 
1864. There they lived a quiet uneventful 
life until the time of the “Indian excite- 
ment” of 1878, known to historians as the 
Bannock Indian War. This unfortunate 
little fizzle of a rebellion raged briefly 
around their eastern Oregon domain. At 
one point during the local anxiety as to 
what the red men would do next my 
great-grandmother was out helping her 
husband stack wood. She carried her 
baby, my grandmother, on her back, In- 
dian style. Some horsemen rode by, mis- 
took her for a squaw, hastened back to 
Baker City and gave a general Indian 
alarm. An armed posse, following up the 
report, was much chagrined to find that 
the ‘‘papoose” was blonde and had blue 
eyes. My grandmother became known in 
her family as ‘The Blue Eyed Papoose.” 
Thus ended my great-grandparents’ par- 
ticipation in the Bannock Indian War. 

But not mine. 

As | grew older in that somnolent sage- 
brushy region, | longed to add a little 
glamor to the doings of my trail blazing 
predecessors. A nice Indian war, | de- 
cided, could not but add tone to their 
humdrum, too-easily prosperous lives. 
Who can’t envision that scene where the 
brave pioneer woman, rocking her child’s 
cradle, leaps up periodically to catch 
stray Indian arrows which she hurls back 
at the paint-streaked savages. 

Imagine my surprise on finding, as | 
checked here and there on the Bannock 
War during the years, that the real hero- 
ine of the event was an Indian! And a 
young woman at that. A young woman 
with a name that always rolls off my 
tongue like the purest poetry — Sarah 
Winnemucca. 

| forgot great-grandmother and began 
galloping off in all directions hunting for 


more, ever more enlightenment about 
Sarah Winnemucca. In my fertile imagi- 
nation she already had displaced Saca- 


jawea, the saintly heroine who for more 


than a century had bored Oregon school: 
children to distraction. Sacajawea, in case 
you don’t remember, was the guide to 
the Oregon Country for Lewis and Clark. 
She was even more righteous, | gathered 
from the school books, than the Virgin 
Mary. Privately | preferred Madame Do- 
rion who was of the same generation but 
a dame who gave tooth andsclaw to her 
abusive half-breed husband. All of that 
has nothing to do with Sarah Winne- 
mucca except (phooey on the former 
two) at last | had found my own special 
frontier heroine, one who wasn’t in any 
of the books. 

At the time of the Bannock War, Sarah, 
formerly interpreter for the U. S. military 
forces at Camp McDermit in Nevada, had 
gone to live at Canyon City. (This place 
is so near to Baker, Oregon that they 
still use the same phone book.) Accord- 
ing to Sarah’s own account, when the 
hostilities erupted in Bannock country 
she talked to Egan, a Paiute, and urged 
him not to join the hostilities. 

Then she was requested by Captain 
Bernard to ride into Nevada and make 
certain that her father, Poito, Old Winne- 
mucca, who had been the war chief at 
the time the white settlers arrived, did 
not enter the fray. 

Sarah was very proud of this exploit. 

“This was the hardest work | ever did 
for the Government in all my life. The 
round trip took from 10 o’clock June 13 
until 5:30 p.m. June 15; | was in the 
saddle night and day and covered a dis- 
tance of about 223 miles. Yes, | went for 
the Government when the officers could 
not get an Indian man or a white man 
to go for love or money. I, only an Indian 
woman, went and saved my father and 
his people,’’ she wrote. 

| had by this time, you see, come upon 
Sarah’s astonishing autobiography, ‘‘Life 
Among the Piutes; Their Wrongs and 
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Claims” published in 1883. In this book, 
said to be the first written by an Ameri- 
can Indian, she was quite explicit about 
her activities during the Bannock War. 

She described the excitement of a bat- 
tle in the Blue Mountains, an area not far 
from my ancestral earth. 

“Sometimes | laugh when | think of 
this battle,” she wrote. “It was very ex- 
citing in one way, and the soldiers made 
a splendid chase and deserved credit for 
it-but where was the killing? | some- 
times think it was more play than any- 
thing else. If a white settler showed him- 
self he was sure to get a hit from an In- 
dian, but | don’t believe they ever tried 
to hit a soldier—they liked them too well 
—and it certainly was remarkable that 
with all these splendid firearms and the 
Gatling gun and General Howard work- 
ing at it, and the air full of bullets and 
the ground strewn with cartridges, not an 
Indian fell that day.” 

This fact was also disheartening to 
General Howard who later wrote, “I felt 
that night tired and chagrined. This ex- 
perience reminded me of a hunter chas- 
ing an antelope all day with several beau- 
tiful chances in his favor, but the animal’s 
quick ears and native fleetness divined 
the hunter’s approach and enabled it to 
elude all his shots. Unlike the hunter, my 
object in pursuing these Indians was not 
to kill, but—like my dear father chasing 
bees—to hive.” 

The Blue Mountain campaign was de- 
cisive in ending the war but the telling 
blow was delivered by collaborating In- 
dians. The Cavalry had put a price on the 
head of Egan, Sarah’s one-time friend, 
and a Cayuse Chief named Umapine 
murdered old one-eyed Egan and brought 
in the head as grisly proof for the bounty. 

The murder did not appear to faze 
Sarah, or at least she never wrote about 
it, but the white settlers of the region, 
who had liked Egan, oddly enough were 
those who mourned his death. An old 
settler, who told me his parents had given 
Egan free run of their watermelon patch 








Sarah Winnemucca was a Nevada Paiute Indian, 
born around 1844 at Humboldt Sink and died Octo- 
ber 16, 1891 at Henry’s Lake, Montana (now 
Idaho). Her father was Poito, the war chief of the 
Paiutes of northern Nevada. Her grandfather was 
Truckee, so dubbed by the great explorer, Fremont. 
Atan early age Sarah began battling white of ficial- 
dom on behalf of her people’s rights. She was sum- 
moned to the White House to meet President Hayes. 
She was befriended by the Peabody sisters of Bos- 
ton and under their guidance in 1883 wrote a book, 
Life Among the Piutes; Their Wrongs and Claims. 


and described him as “wiry and battle 
scarred as an old tomcat,” gave me a 
copy of a poem that had been published 
in a local paper of the era. 
Where are my people, the chieftain 
said, 
That o’er these hills my father led 
To battle and die for the priceless 
boon 
The Great Spirit bequeaths to his son? 


Thus spoke Egan, the Paiute brave, 

Stooping down his thirst to lave 

In the sparkling rivulet coursing round 

The forest clad hills, his hunting 
ground. 


The Bannock watched the mood 

Of the chief and said, ‘tis good 

To kindle the warlike fire 

That led to battle, the chief's dead sire. 


Your people have gone, the Bannock 
said. 

To the happy hunting of our dead. 

The paleface live on your father’s 
land. 

Strike at them, gather your band. 


The sparks of the Paiute’s stolid face 

To a fiery blaze grew apace. 

Away to my lodge, away to my men 

And drive the white man from the 
plains. 


The Bannock grasps the chieftain’s 
hand, 

Join our warriors, band to band. 

Sing the war song of the brave. 

Death to the paleface, our land to 
save. 


Warriors gathered from afar, 
Streaked in warpaint and for war 
Against the paleface braves, 
Led to battle and thankless graves. 


Treachery enters the treacherous clan 
A price is set on the head of a man. 
There is weeping, woe and grief. 
Fgan is dead, the Paiute chief. 


Painted warriors gathered round 

The headless trunk, prone on the 
ground. ; 

Women and children wail for the 
dead. 

The dead chief who lost his head. 


Bannock warriors leave the field. 
Umatillas in shame concealed 
Themselves or fled to a man. 
Those who slew the Chief Egan. 


Weep not, warriors of the Paiute tribe. 

Your chief is dead, but would scorn 
a bribe 

To kill a brother of a friendly clan 

For money, the God of the paleface 
man. 


What did Sarah look like? 

An early day Territorial Enterprise 
writer characterized her as a “laughing 
little girl’ and said she was the only In- 
dian in the vicinity willing to work. She 
did laundry for the whites. 

Gen. O. O. Howard (he of the Gatling 
gun and the one-armed hero who had 
talked the fierce Apache, Cochise, into 
peaceful surrender) liked Sarah and said 
that she was “sweet and pretty.” 

A few years later a reporter in Reno 
described her in a little more detail. 
“Speaking comparatively, as regards the 
others of her tribe in this locality, one is 
most agreeably surprised in the person- 
nel of Miss W.,”” he noted. ‘She is a 
woman perhaps 24 or 25 years of age, 
of about medium height, rather stout but 
not too much so, and graceful in all her 
movements. Her jet black hair hangs in 
heavy curls and her sparkling black eyes 
forbid anything tending to too much fa- 
miliarity. She dresses very tastefully but 
not extravagantly a la Americaine, upon 
this occasion in a tight-fitting suit of 
black alpaca, very prettily trimmed with 
green fringe—in all making a very attrac- 
tive appearance. Miss W. has been for- 
tunate in receiving an excellent educa- 
tion, possesses excellent conversational 
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powers and an hour spent in her com- 
pany cannot fail to be attended with 
pleasing remembrance.” 

Not long after the Bannock War a San 
Francisco reporter described her as hav- 
ing long, straight black hair worn loosely 
tied and hanging down her back. Upon 
her head, he noted, was a straw hat of 
fine white braid with upturned side faced 
with brown silk and decorated with red 
roses and clusters of wild berries. 

When he was able to look away from 
the impressive millinery, he observed 
that her dress was “plain” and fashioned 
of dark serviceable material. The frock, 
however, was almost entirely obscured 
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by a long black beaver cloak trimmed 
with bands of satin. She wore a colorful 
silk scarf at her neck. 

At this time Sarah also wore a silver 
medal, suspended from a silver bar on 
which there was an inscription, “Pre- 
sented to Chief Naches by Humboldt 
County,’” a memento from the Bannock 
War. 

Some time later, when Sarah was lec- 
turing on the East Coast, she was de- 
scribed as wearing a native costume of 
beaded and fringed buckskin, daringly 
short. Photographs reveal that by today’s 
standards the costume was by no stretch 


‘of the imagination a mini-skirt. In this 


daring attire she sang and danced for 
many audiences. 

The reason she had gone to San Fran- 
cisco in 1879 was to refute a “slander” 
published over there to the effect that 
she had been married seven times. 

She disclaimed the seven, but admitted 
one spouse (an Indian) | had never heard 
of before. All the husbands in her life 
(I think there were four) were white with 
the exception of this unnamed Indian. 

Not long after the Bannock War Sarah 
began a series of bitter public speeches, 
denouncing the Indian Agents as thieves 
and rascals. She received so much atten- 
tion in the nation’s press that presently 
she was called to Washington, D.C. to 
meet with Interior Secretary Carl Schurz 
and with President Hayes. 

Far from being overawed, the aborigi- 
nal princess demonstrated a remarkable 
facility at analyzing these gentlemen and 
when the promises they made to her on 
behalf of her people were not kept, she 
resumed the public speaking trail. A few 
years later she sought out President 
Hayes, then visiting Vancouver, Wash., 
and publicly complained to him to the 
extent that the women of his party ‘“‘were 
affected to tears.” 

Sarah was invited to testify in Wash- 
ington before a Congressional Commit- 


-tee. There is no evidence that this ex- 


perience particularly impressed her. 
While her diatribes against the govern- 


ment made juicy stories, one of the In- 
dian Agents involved sent a long and 
scurrilous account of Sarah’s doings, 
rather thoroughly detailing her uninhibi- 
ted love life, to the Indian Bureau, where 
it remains today to be seen by anyone 
with a penchant for Victorian scandal. 

In the early 1880’s Sarah married her 
fourth and last husband, a Mr. L. H. Hop- 
kins, and also went back to Boston as 
the guest of the do-good Peabody sis- 
ters, Elizabeth Palmer Peabody and Mrs. 
Horace (Mary) Mann. They helped her 
write (and sell) her book about the 
wrongs and claims of the Nevada Paiutes. 
And until 1886 Elizabeth P. Peabody not 
only subsidized Sarah’s school for Indian 
children at Lovelock but also used all her 
considerable influence to attempt to put 
Sarah in a position of national promi- 
nence. 

However, most people of the day pre- 
ferred to believe the racy accounts of the 
Indian Agent and while Sarah collected 
a large number of character affidavits to 
append to her “Life Among the Piutes,”” 
none of these seemed to convince the 
public. 

In 1886 Mr. Hopkins, described by the 
Nevada press as ‘a peculiar character’ 
and “known as the husband of Sarah 
Winnemucca” died and was buried at 
Lovelock. 

From then on life seemed to be a 
downhill slide for Sarah. The newspapers 
carried mainly derogatory items about 
her. Here is part of one: 

“A Lovelock correspondent writes the 
Silver State that a few days ago she en- 
gaged in a game of casino at two dollars 
ante in which some pale faces took part. 
She undertook to rake in a pot which she 
had not won and a fight ensued in which 
the Princess was worsted. She is accused 
of using language more forcible than po- 
lite, hence the fight.’ 

Sarah went to live with a sister who 
had married a white man in the Montana 
Territory. She died there in 1891 at age 
47 and was buried at Henry’s Lake, now 
a part of Idaho. 
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Nevada’s ventiethe en diry 
Mining Boom 
by Russell Elliott $5.95 


The first detailed work to center attention 
on the Tonopah-Goldfield-Ely mining boom 
and in so doing place the events of this era 
in perspective with the more glamorous 
Comstock Lode. 


People of the 
Silent Land 


_by Robert Caples $25.00 


Nine reproductions of charcoal sketches of 
Nevada Indians, by one of Nevada’s fore- 
most artists. Reproduced in a size suitable 
for framing and offered in a limited, num- 
bered edition of 1000 sets. 
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Another Way to See The Real Nevada 


Restless Strangers: Nevadaz S 
Immigrants and Interpreters 


by Wilbur Shepperson $7.00 


An intimate chronicling of the humor and 
enterprise, the distrust and conflict, and the 
despair of Nevada’s unusually large foreign- 
born population. A book packed with human 
interest. 


Survival Arts of the 
Primitive Paiutes 


by Margaret Wheat $10.00 


Here in text and photo is the story of the 
way a people survived, using tools made 
from the bones and sinew of animals, from 
fibers and stems of plants, and from desert 
stones. 
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Gold-Camp Drifter: 
1906-1910 
by Emmett Arnold $4.00 


A first-hand account of the rowdy, boister- 
ous, humorous, flamboyant, and sometimes 
tragic panorama which was reflected in the 
mining camps which sprang up throughout 
Nevada at the turn of the century: The reader 
is offered a unique insight into the characters 
who peopled the raw mining camps. 


The Nevada Adventure 
by James W. Hulse $7.50 


This complete history traces man’s experi- 
ence in the rugged mountain-and-desert 
region from prehistory to the atomic age, 
touching on tourism, industry, ecology, and 
human rights. 


Landmarks on the 
Emigrant Trail 


by Craig Sheppard $25 .00 


Reproductions of eight watercolors showing 
the principal natural features by which the 
early emigrants guided themselves across the 
forbidding mountains and deserts of northern 


Nevada. 
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with her paintings 
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Las Vegas had wooden sidewalks 
when we moved to the desert. But be- 
fore leaving foggy San Francisco my 
father, with the extravagance of a true 
miner, told us Nevada was a golden 
land with red skies and great castles 
built into purple rocks — where the 
earth shimmered in the sunlight and 
the sky moved at night. So it was glory 
day when we packed up our 1924 
Studebaker touring car and took off 
for the promised land, or more pre- 
cisely, the mine near Sandy Valley 
Dad was working with some old Alas- 
kan sourdough friends. 

I was only six, but I can recall more 
clearly than last week-end Old 
Stoody’s side curtains flapping in icy 
winds over Tehachapi and our mas- 
sive disappointment in the desert. We 
saw no castles, no red, no purple. But 
there were distractions. Paved roads 
had given way to a rocky, rutty single 
lane marked by tire grooves, hoof 
prints and a row of rocks lining either 
side. And even these markings wav- 
ered where we skirted large boulders 
and washouts. It was night of our 
third day when we reached Jean, Ne- 
vada, and left our “highway” for 
Sandy. Only now the road had dimia- 
ished to a hazardous guess. Several 
times old Stoody wandered off into the 
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desert, where the marking rocks had 


been washed out of line by cloud- 
bursts. Dad got out with a flashlight 
to look for the road. Several times we 
all got out to move rocks from our 
path for as far as we could see in the 
headlights. And all along the way, we 
took turns holding the light while 
Dad patched and changed tires. Morn- 
ing came before we covered the twenty 
miles from Jean to Sandy and the 
Palmer’s house, where we were to live 
until some beaverboard walling ar- 
rived for the little desert house my 
father was building near the mine. 
We stayed all winter and into the 
spring in the Palmer’s dark cabin. I’m 
not sure even my father, who insisted 
that the only legitimate reasons for 
living on the desert were mining and 
tuberculosis, knew why that strange 
couple lived in Sandy. Mrs. Palmer 
always wore black and seldom spoke 
to Mr. Palmer, who never spoke to 
her. Anyway, theirs was a spook house. 
Mr. Palmer had decorated the front 
with drying carcasses of coyotes and 
bats, and out back, where two large 
piles of tin cans offered recreational 
possibilities, he skulked around shoot- 
ing birds and hanging them on the 
clothesline near his garden. On the 
north side, a huge snarling dog was 





tied a few feet from two unmarked 
graves, one quite small with a little 
fence around it. So my sis Jo and I 
stayed on the south side throwing 
rocks at cactus and waiting for the 
earth to shimmer. 

Sometimes we would gaze long- 
ingly across the valley at the Ewing 
place, with its trees, horses and wind- 
mill, but the Ewing boys were not in- 
terested in playing with two city types: 
We were not supposed to look at the 
only other house in the valley, a shack 
up the road. near some tailings where 
two brothers were taking something 
out of the desert floor. I understood 
their names to be Essobee. Luckily, 
Mother liked to walk, and every day 
we took up our parasols and set off 
across the desert using for return 
markers pyramids of rusty tins, rock- 
pile claims and lonely graves. Occa- 
sionally we hiked up out of the valley 
through a small pass into the rocky 
gorge where the mine was located. 
Sometimes Dad let us stand inside the 
mine so we could feel the blastings, 
but usually the mine, the bunkhouse 
and the mill pond were off limits, and 
we played around the frame of our 
new little house nestled under the 
bright orange rock that was to become 
my desert landmark. Most often 
though, our daily jaunts took us 
down into the valley past two old 
adobe bottle houses near some mes- 
quite trees. Once in a while, Mrs. Pal- 
mer put on her big black straw hat, 
hoisted her shotgun under her arm 
and went along. She said she was pro- 
tecting us from rattlesnakes; I didn’t 
see why she had to blast away at every 
rabbit and wild burro that moved. 

Easily the best time of day for Jo 
and me was dusk, when we ran up the 
road far enough to see the pass to the 
mine, and waited for the moving cloud 
of dust that would materialize into 
Old Stoody, only car in Sandy. And 
easily the best time of the week was 
Saturday afternoon, when we all went 
to town. First stop was Jean, where 














Dad inquired about his beaverboard 
and fussed with the car, while Mother, 
Jo and I went into the tiny station for 
our weekly supply of “dirty” books. 
The volumes, all discards from the 
Los Angeles Public Library, were dirty 
indeed. Once I was denied HEIDI be- 
cause it was so dirty one might get 
smallpox. The one roadside business 
at Jean was so evil we were never 
allowed inside. Nor were we per- 
mitted to go into the store at Good- 
springs, where Mom and Dad shopped 
for kerosene and food, except once 
when a dust storm drove us in and my 
big sister knowingly pointed out a 
slot machine. But we loved Good- 
springs. It wasa real town with people, 
trees, horses, real houses and even a 
church. Sundays too, were good days, 
as the automobile was still a unique 
and glorious creation. Almost always 
we took off with a picnic lunch and 
bottles of water to investigate aban- 
doned. mining properties, using scrib- 





forty-mile drive to Las Vegas, where 
Jo and I strolled the wooden side- 
walks and looking past one swinging 
door saw to our delight men drinking 
whiskey in violation of the 18th 
Amendment. Another time, on our 
way to a rodeo, we drove through Las 
Vegas to a valley where hundreds of 
horses and cattle had drowned in a 
flash flood. Of course, every drive was 
half road hunting and tire changing. 

Wild flowers came to the desert 
and tall grasses were springing from 
the graves by the time the beaver- 
board arrived and Dad completed our 
little house. We set up housekeeping 
with a kerosene lantern, a kerosene 
stove, a canvas desert cooler and a 
broom. Dad hammered together 





benches and a table, and acquired bed- 
springs for Mother and him. Running 
water was just outside the door, piped 
above ground from somewhere, and 
we started our own pile of tin cans in 
a nearby washout. Spirits ran high as 
Dad talked of assays and silenced all 
complaints with plans for around-the- 
world cruises, first class. Every morn- 
ing I ran out to see if rabbits had eaten 


_ my favorite cactus flowers. 


But the real enchantment for this 
miner’s child was the big orange rock 
in the stony ridge behind the house. 
I knew it contained venadium, and 
for weeks I begged permission to scale 
the rocks and stake my claim. Finally 
one morning I was allowed to scramble 
up behind the Ewing boys, and found 


Old Stoody, the beaverboard house and the orange rock. 
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my rock to be not only gigantic, but 
flecked with “gold.” I staked my claim, 
laying small rocks to form a castle, 
and descended to the desert floor a 
full-fledged dreamer. 

Reality was also improving. The 
Ewings gave us a dog named Carbo. 
My Aunt Alice visited from Washing- 
ton, and had the grace to lie on the 
ground at night and say she saw the 
sky move with the flashing and div- 
ing of giant stars. Best of all, my sister 
and I found playmates, two girls, 
whose father Frank Williams, desert 
rat and Regent of the University of 
Nevada, had a solo mining operation 
out through the back of our gorge. 
Mrs. Williams was a former New 
England school marm, so it was not 
long before there was school for the 
four of us. 
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But the important lessons we were 
learning those desert days had little 
to do with arithmetic and spelling. 
We were learning how to “see” in a 
place where everything was note- 
worthy—the colors in a rock, the pro- 
file of a distant mountain, the texture 
of a flower. Any change in that unclut- 
tered landscape—any change in sky 
or atmosphere—was an event. I had 
long since seen the earth shimmering 
as light rays were refracted by the 
heat of the desert’s surface. And my 
father had explained that the red in 
the sky and the purple of the rocks 
came not from pigments, but from 
light and from the talent of the viewer 
to see color. Dad told us that the fleet- 
ing nature of the desert hues made 
them all the more precious, just as 
rareness of the minerals in the rocks 
made them precious. The desert was 
a land of rare beauty as well as a land 
of rare minerals. I could have stayed 





there forever. But apparently, the 
ores were turning out to be more rare 
than the beauty, because one day, we 
packed up and left Sandy. I was al- 
lowed to take a good-sized chunk of 
the orange rock with me when Old 
Stoody headed back to the city, where 
most color comes from paint. 

That was a long time ago and I had 
almost forgotten Sandy. But when my 
father died, a very old man well into 
a new dream, I began thinking about 
the desert and longing to go back and 
find my orange rock. Last summer on 
a drive home from a Grand Canyon 
river trip with my husband and daugh- 
ter Carol, the chance came. . 

Quite appropriately, we drove from 
Arizona into Nevada at dusk through 
purple mountains and under very red 
skies. When we reached Las Vegas, 
however, I was forced to recall that 
the world had changed more in the 


A desert walk through Sandy Valley. 

















years since I left Sandy than during 
the thousand years before. I had a 
same sense of disorientation at Jean, 
where the big truck stop is not even 
near the railroad tracks, and again the 
next morning when we drove out the 
paved, straight road to Goodsprings. 
But at least Goodsprings looked right. 
Except that everything had shrunk— 
mountains, houses, trees and stores. 
Only the graveyard had grown. I felt 
like Alice in Wonderland. The dirt 
road from Goodsprings to Sandy was 
graded and too straight, although the 
mines along the way seemed familiar. 
But how would I know ours? I had 
no map. The mine had no name. I 
could hardly ask about an orange 
rock, if indeed we saw a living soul. 
I knew we would pass the turnoff to 
the mine before reaching Sandy. 
Twelve miles from Goodsprings 
we left the rocks and descended into 
Sandy Valley, the emptiest expanse of 
land I had seen in years. There was 
a house that could have been the 


Palmers, and across the way a place 
with windmill and trees. Perhaps the 
Ewings. The going operation along- 
side some tailings would be an expan- 
sion of the Essobees enterprise. But 
there was nothing else. No adobe 
bottle houses. No pyramids of rusty 
cans, no claims, no graves. Only a sign 
advertising lots for sale. We turned 
back towards Goodsprings, and with 
sagging heart I studied the long row 
of jagged rocks bordering the valley. 
Then for some reason, my eyes kept 
returning to one pass until I could 
almost see coming through it a cloud 
of dust being pulled along by an an- 


‘cient blue touring car. We drove as 


far as we could negotiate the rocks 
and washouts, and then walked. But 





as we approached, the pass seemed to 
diminish. It was just too small. Still, 
there was something about the air— 
the lightness and the sweetness — 
something about the long morning 
shadows of the cactus. I said, “If when 
we go through those rocks we find two 
large oval shapes, bright orange, half 
way up on the left side, we are there.” 
Carol ran ahead and returned with 
her eyes shining. We were there. The 
orange rock was in place, and just 
below it were scrambled rows of 
stones, foundations for a small house. 
And a very old rusted bedsprings. 
Across on the right was the mine. As 
Carol picked up a piece of orange rock 
to take home for her collection, she 
laughed, ‘““The reason Mommy te- 
members this place so clearly is that 
there’s nothing much to remember.” 
If I hadn’t been crying, ’'d have 
answered, “That’s what you think, 
honey.” 


The way things are at Goodsprings. 
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By K..C; JESSENDORE 


Unfortunately for history buffs, the 
typical 19th Century clergyman’s 
memoir presents a sententious text as 
barren and dry as a desert to all eyes 
except those of a questing specialist. 
Be assured then that the preacher's 
journal to be highlighted here—Rev. 
John Brown’s Twenty Five Years A 
Parson in the Wild W est—trepresents 
a happy, humorous exception! 

Scotsman Brown rose from humble 
birth through graduation from Glas- 
gow University to ordination in 
America just after our Civil War. As 
a greenhorn divine without pastoral] 
experience he was sent as a home mis- 
sionary to witness and minister to the 
wild and unruly denizens of the new 
State of Nevada. 

That this Scottish Presbyterian pos- 
sessed maverick ideas, or at least the 
acumen for practical adjustment to 
realities, appears early on in his com- 
mission. On the journey out, the con- 
veyance bearing Brown and various 
emigrant family groups broke down 
in the midst of the isthmian. wilder- 
ness during the broiling hours of mid- 
day. As the prospect of early relief 
was uncertain, a nervous, raving thirst 
arose and a deputation of the men 
ventured into the track-side jungle to 
return with a bucket of vile appearing 
and foul smelling liquid. Who would 
have surmised the preacher owned the 
only agreeable disinfectant in the 


party? 


“In my satchel, ladies and gentle- 
men, there is a bottle of brandy. It 
is reported good for bad water and 
snake bites. I am disposed, how- 
ever, to risk the water and the 
snakes of California and to mix it 
in this loathesome stuff if you are 
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About 1870 a gentleman named Rev- 
erend John Brown turned up in Elko to 


become the town’s first Presbyterian 
minister. He had some wild adventures 
in Elko and Hureka which he described 
ina book he wrote in 1896. The following 
tells us more about the book and the 
parson. — Editor 


willing to drink it afterwards. 
Three cheers for the parson fol- 
lowed, and the brandy was poured 
in the bucket and stirred with a 
stick.” 


Alas for the others, the ladies drank 
it all. But the fledgling minister was 
pleased to have transmuted the water 
on his first try! 

Brown broke ground experimen- 
tally in California but soon followed 
the new Central Pacific Railroad line 
to Elko in late ’69 or early ’70 to as- 
sume the mission duties of the mor- 
tally ill Rev. Henry Otis Whitney. 
Elko was a plain-spoken, roaring rail- 
road town and subjective theological 
discourses were not popular: 


“When I began preaching in Ne- 
vada I used to preach very learn- 
edly on the various duties and 
doctrines, and I would be told that 
it was veal I gave them for solid 





Parson Brown 


meat...I doubt if it was even de- 
cent veal. I think it was but grass, 
and so green that were the cows to 
get hold of some of my sermons I © 
fear they would eat them by mis- 
take.” | 


Worse than his early myopic ho- 
miletics were “the blunderings.” 
Brown mentions several, and two are 
detailed here. The first was embarras- 
sing: 


“It was my first effort at the busi. 
ness of making two one, and I don’t 
know to this day what I made of 
them at all. I forgot all that I 
should have said, and said every- 
thing that I should not... To crown 
all, the bridegroom handed me a 
ring to be given in. proper form, 
and goose that I was, didn’t I go 
and put it on the bride’s finger my- 
self, saying as I did so: ‘With this 
ring I thee wed; with all my 
worldly goods I thee endow,’ 
thinking of course that the bride- 
groom would follow me? but he 
didn’t, because I put the ring on in- 
stead of himself. No wonder he 
looked daggers at me and didn’t 
pay me anything for my trouble 
either.” 


The second was nearly fatal. A 
gambler, a good fellow but down on 
his luck, had “flung dirt from his last 
ditch” i.e. committed suicide. Parson 
Brown, expected to give a smooth 
send-off, however tore into the “black 
record” of the deceased. His facts were 
awry; he was talking about the wrong 
man: 


“He-—the sinner—was present, too, 
and that made it dangerous. My ref- 




















Elko’s old Presbyterian Church 


Photos courtesy the Elko Presbyterian Church (Brown’s photo) 


and the Northeastern Nevada Historical Society. 


erences were so personal that every- 
body knew that I was on ‘back of 
the wrong mule, on the wrong trail, 
and shooting at the wrong coon,’ as 
they said... As I denounced gam- 
bling as a curse, and my supposed 
dead friend as the worst specimen 
of his class his wrath boiled over 
and he sprung to his feet, pointing 
his revolver at me and shouting, 
‘Don’t shake me over hell that way, 
pard. Don’t you do it, or I will blow 
your cabbage head into the next 
century!” 


The ashen-faced preacher made a few 
meek concluding remarks about the 
uncertainties of life, hid out with 
friends till his adversary’s rage had 
cooled. 

Necessarily Brown learned fast, re- 
bounding from his blunderings to 
persevere and overcome throughout 
his sagebrush pastorate of northeast- 
ern Nevada. He caused the first church 
to be erected in Elko, a marvel of ex- 
pedient if unorthodox methods for 


his congregation numbered just nine 
souls. 

To this end he instituted Sunday 
collections from the gambling houses, 
squatted on railroad land under the 
supposition it would be donated (it 
was, six months after the comple- 
tion). Also donated was a bell sent by 
a church in Princeton, New Jersey 


(now hanging in the Presbyterian 


church in Lamoille), and an organ by 
Henry Ward Beecher. Parson Brown 
also outfoxed his clerical competition, 
as reported in the Elko Chronicle: 


“He found the Methodists, Bap- 
tists, Episcopalians at work there, 
and he was satisfied that the first 
church started would be the only 
successful one, as the population 
was limited. He got up a ‘bee’ to 
clear the sagebrush and prepare the 
foundation. The people turned out 
and worked well, but declared they 
would never work another ‘bee’ for 
a church because there was no whis- 
key furnished.” 


A prominent figure in the laying of 
the foundation was a self-styled ma- 
son called “Indian Joe,’ a tough, for- 
mer bounty hunter. This character 
provided his ability upon the promise 
his evangelistic talents be given free 
rein in a fund-raising sermon after the 
church was completed (May 1870). 
Being a perceptive man, with an eye 
to enterprise, Brown agreed and re- 
ports the result: 


“,..He entered the pulpit arrayed 
in moccasins and other Indian tog- 
gery and gave a wild, rambling 
harangue on the laborer being 
worthy of his hire. It was a gen- 
uine old-timer. When he got 
through, he ordered the collection 
box sent round, but when it re- 
turned to him his countenance fell 
and there was blood in his eye. 


“... He made a leap from the plat- 
form, locked the door, and nailed 
down the windows before anyone 
could realize what he was doing. 
Then leaping back on the platform 
like an Indian mounting his horse, 
he shouted, ‘I am a roaring rhinoc- 
eros, 1am! Am a lion bereft of its 
pup, lam! Ama grizzly bear, I am! 
Come away with the shining dust 
or you will see tomorrow before 
you see the outside of this church!’ 


“The box was again sent round, 
and came back full and running 
over. Joe glanced at it and said, 
‘That’s the sort of Christians I want 
you to be in Nevada.’” 


Brown styled himself as bishop of 
all he surveyed in intermountain Ne- 
vada and spent a good deal of time on 
the road performing free-style evan- 
gelization: 


“Among the roaming miners I did 
all the marrying, the burying, and 
preaching for hundreds of miles 
around, and I never lacked for 
plenty of money to move about 
with. I had to travel much in stage- 
coaches, on mule backs, etc. 


“Going into Eureka one day, when 
that town was in its boyhood pants, 
I was given the heartiest reception 


continued on page 42 
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Home Means Nevada...Nevada Means Home 


“Home means Nevada, home means the hills.” In 1933,.the 
Nevada legislature adopted Home Means Nevada, Bertha 
Raffetto’s lyrical hymn of the Silver State, as Nevada's 
official state anthem. At Home Savings Association we 
have kept pace with the growth and tempo of our state, 
with seven offices serving the people of Nevada - in Reno, 
Las Vegas, Carson City and Sparks. At Home Savings we 
like to believe that Home means Nevada and Nevada 
means Home. 
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If you hurry you still have time 
to order Nevada Magazine Binders 
with complete sets of magazines 
from 1964 to and including 1972. 
We had great response for these 
souvenir copies, but we still have a 
few sets available. 


When these sets are depleted they 
will never be offered again. 


Order now, this might solve your 
problem for that unusual Christmas 
gift. 





ae one en ee me eee 





: name 
| 
( Cr ; address 

| 
ey ee eS eee eee ee 

| a 

OW § Send check or money order to: NEVADA MAGAZINE 

. CARSON CITY, NEVADA 89701 
: Centennial 1964 through Winter 1968 
i 17 issues in: beautifulibinder 04...) $26.00 
| 
g Spring 1969 through Winter 1972 
: 16 issues in beautiful binder ............... $21.00 
: [Sl EBindewseparatclyMeweteer jn. tea $5.00 
i First 100 orders will receive as bonus a copy of 1962 #2, 
H 1961 #1, 1963 #7. 
i 
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a) 
GRAY LINE SCENIC TOURS 


Enjoy all the beauty Nevada has to offer. But 
why drive when you can travel the easy, luxu- 
rious way with Gray Line Scenic Tours? 

With Gray Line you can take your eyes off the 
road and get away to the beauty of Lake Tahoe, 
Virginia City and Reno. Be rested when you 
arrive after a smooth ride in Gray Line’s mod- 
ern, air conditioned coaches. 


CHARTER TOURS AVAILABLE 


THE ONLY LICENSED 

SIGHT-SEEING COMPANY OPERATING 

IN THE RENO-TAHOE AREA 

Reno: 1675 Mill St., Reno, Nev. 89505 
Phone (702) 329-1147 


| E-1\<- Im It |g 0): oe © i = {0) a OMMESY-| aT] =I (0) C=) 
Stateline, Nev. 89449 - (702) 588-6688 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA GOLDEN TOURS 
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THE SCOTTISH PARSON 
continued from page 39 


The generous proceeds given in the 
novelty of a Christian service in a 
rough mining camp were sometimes 
intercepted enroute to Elko. Brown 
was unfailing however in inviting the 
miscreants to attend his church when- 
ever they came to Elko. 

Church affairs were generally rari- 
fied and magnified in the wild western 
atmosphere. In recounting the epi- 
sode of a visit to the home of a Mrs. 
Rogers to counsel her to be more for- 
giving, or at least less noisy, in marital 
spats, Brown adopts the pseudonym 
of a church elder to report on his pas- 
toral visit: 
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PHONE 329-0464 
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CARSON CITY 


NEVADA 89701 
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GARDNERVILLE 


NEVADA 89410 
PHONE 782-226) 


460 WEST THIRD STREET 


WINNEMUCCA 


NEVADA 89445 
PHONE 623-3665 


ROUND HILL SHOPPING CENTER 


LAKE TAHOE 
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THE SCOTTISH PARSON 


ers at bay. Then the furious bull 
went home and asked his wife what 
it was all about. 


“As for church rows, well... I wit- 
nessed a church row once on a 
grand scale...under a spreading 
oak by the Truckee River... When 
the preacher got through his ser- 
mon he asked them to name the 
next place of meeting. 


“Pine Nob’ Morgan suggested 
that we meet at Sister Ferguson’s 
place in Roaring Canon. Mrs. Mor- 
gan jumped up and said: ‘Not if I 
know it, by gosh!’ Pine Nob told 
her to shut her mouth or he would 
put a spur of the Sierras in it. Cali- 
fornia Jack from Cedar Gulch told 
Pine Nob that he was no gentle- 
man, and didn’t know how to be- 
have himself in church. 


“Mrs. Brown screamed that Pine 
Nob was seen going too often up 
to Roaring Canon. Andy Jackson 
asked her what sort of boarding- 
house she kept when Brown was in 
the mountains? One of the boarders 
got up and said he would make 
mince-meat out of Andy and feed 
him to the dogs. 


“Jemina Ferguson asked where was 
last Sunday’s collection? ‘It was 
drunk at the Red Gulch saloon!’ 
shouted a half-dozen angry voices... 


“T tell you they don’t know how. to 
get up church rows back here in the 
East... I like first-class church rows 
with first-class Christians in them. 
Then the air smells like the atmos- 
phere of Nevada and the music 
enters your soul like ‘Scots wha hae 
wi Wallace bled.’”’ 


The Scottish parson is vague about 
his Nevada wanderings though it is 
recorded he left the Elko church with- 
in a year of its founding. His regional 
superiors thought he did outstanding 
work in Nevada. He was a partisan of 
the Indian, not then popular opinion, 
and prophesied “The Father of all 
men will yet judge this nation for its 


continued on page 44 
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Gateway to: 


[ ] Reno-Tahoe 
[_] Virginia City 

[ ] Ghost Towns 

[_] Fishing 

[_] Skiing 

[_] Camping 

[_] Boating 

[ ] Dune Buggy Fun 
[_] Entertainment 
[_] Water Skiing 


[_] Sailing 


For current information, write: 


(- 
ARSON 
ITY 


HAMBER of 
OMMERCE 


P. O. Box 1136 
Carson City, Nevada 89701 
(702) 882-1565 


“fa Capital place’”’ 
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CHIRISIMAS 
Al 

IKE IAROE 
SA KOT 
MORE TANN 


Enjoy all the Winter Sports this 
Christmas in Douglas County, Ne- 
vada - on the South Shore of Lake 
Tahoe. Enjoy the Casino Shows 
with America’s biggest Stars. Dine 
to your heart’s content at Tahoe’s 
fabulous restaurants. Dance high 
atop Stateline’s super Supper Clubs. 
Join in the special Apres-Ski fun at 
Nevada’s luxurious hotels. For the 
un-initiated - Cross Country Ski 
Classes, and there’s Ice Skating, 
too. Even a Ski Hill for the ‘‘tini- 
est’’ Snow Bunnies! And SKI? With- 
in minutes of Douglas County you'll 
find over two-dozen of the West’s 
finest Ski Resorts. Make this Christ- 
mas a Merry Lake Tahoe Christmas! 


Write: Tahoe Douglas Chamber of Commerce 
for Christmas Fun Information at Fantastic 
Lake Tahoe: P.O. Box 401, Zephyr Cove, 
Nevada 89448 
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THE SCOTTISH PARSON 

continued from page 43 

treatment of the Indians.” He would 
be proud that the prosperous parish 
he founded in Elko today supports a 
mission on the Duck Valley reserva- 
tion (where the Beecher organ is now 
installed ) . 

He spent the latter portion of his 
frontier ministry on the plains of 
Texas. There he came to grief for es- 
pousing the cause of smallholders to 
a congregation of cattlemen. He was 
discharged; eventually divorced by his 
wife, daughter of a local cattle baron. 

At a new pastorate in a mill town 
in Massachusetts he became involved 
in the industrial strife of the times, 
entered politics, again lost his clerical 
post. He fished too often in troubled 
waters. It was too early for the social 
gospel. 

Apparently on the beach when he 
published his memoirs in 1896, he 
planned to return to his beloved Kyles 
of Bute in Scotland. At 53 he may 
have considered himself a latter-day 
failure — but not in the Nevada of 
memory where, as he puts it, “Per- 
haps my gun was not of polished steel, 
but it brought down the game I was 


after.” OJ 


RODEO continued from page 11 


Spirit of the sky” in her beautiful ren- 
dition of the eagle dance. Dancers of 
all tribes and ages joined together in 
several social dances. 

Sunday the rodeo performed once 
again to a capacity crowd. The par- 
ticipants roped and rode with the same 
exuberance that they had the previous 
two days. This was the day of White 
Cloud’s final triumph, as he quickly 
unseated Alvin Moyle of Carson City, 
the second cowboy to attempt a ride. 
The white horse reigned once more 
as the rodeo’s unridable bronc! 

Late that afternoon we packed up 
our camera equipment and prepared 
to leave our new-found friends. We 
had gone to Fallon to cover a rodeo. 
In that respect, we felt extremely grat- 
ified. But the story behind the rodeo, 
that of the proud and friendly Paiute- 
Shoshone and his neighbors, and their 
struggle to maintain their precious 
heritage in the modern world would 
be with us for a long time to come.L] 
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Snowmobile rentals also at the 

Sundance Lodge, Mt. Rose Hiway 

10 miles west of U.S. 395 during 
season. Write for information: 


NORTH TAHOE SPORTS CENTER 
850 TANAGER SQUARE 
across from the firehouse 
P. O. BOX 769 e PHONE 831-0472 
INCLINE VILLAGE, NEVADA 
DAVE BILGER, Proprietor 
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INCLINE VILLAGE, NEVADA 
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732 Williams Road 
(714) 323-2711 
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Bet on it. 


The old West holds a warm place in every 
American’s heart. In fact the whole world 

is enchanted with the legends of gunfighters, 
mining booms and wagon trains. 


Nevada is the last refuge of Western lore. 
It’s as close to ‘‘the way it was”’ as you can get. 
Not a movie facade, but tradition. 


The tracks of those big Conestoga wagons 

are still imbedded in rock along some old trails. 
Cowboys aren’t for decoration. They're part 

of the state’s ranching economy. The Indian holds 
on hard to his heritage. A rodeo still draws 

more people in Nevada than a world figure. 

The Cartwrights may be fiction, but the land of 
their adventures is still wild and beautiful. 


A map of Nevada’s 80 ghost towns will 

keep you busy for weeks. But you don’t have to 
go looking in remote places for Western lore. 

It’s everywhere. On the busiest city streets 

you rub shoulders with it. On the open road there's 
no speed limit, but you’ll find yourself slowing 
down to that time over 100 years ago. 


If you want to know what the West was like, 
come to Nevada and see the way it is. 
You won't forget it. Bet on it! 
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Write: Nevada For Recreation 
State Capitol 
Carson City, Nevada 89701 


Name 





Address 





City See 





State: __ = Zip 





Pick your winning combination of Nevada 
recreations on the wheel (Circle your 
choice.) We'll send you complete informa- 
tion. Bet on it! 
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MASTER CHEFS PAMPER YOUR PALATE ... 


at the TOP OF THE WHEEL, where you'll find a breath-taking 
view of Lake Tahoe. Dining and Dancing by Tiki Torch... 


The SAGE ROOM STEAK HOUSE, serving Charolais Beef from 
Harvey’s own James Canyon Ranch... 


The EL DORADO BUFFET, a sumptuous array prepared nightly 
by masters of the art... 


The CARRIAGE HOUSE, great food and service 24 hours a day... 


The PANCAKE PARLOR, HARVEY’S INN RESTAURANT, and 3 
convenient SNACK BARS. 


CALL TOLL FREE 800-648-3361 
FROM ARIZ, CAL,.ORE, UTAH, IDAHO. 


WE’LL PAMPER YOU OUTRAGEOUSLY ... 
Luxurious Lakeview Rooms at Harvey’s Resort Hotel... 


Cota Cal -mel=Yeve) ae- lave MAU laali-lallare | comele anil Ma-lale(- mel m ale) (11-1 aU (elstm 
everything has been thoughtfully designed to anticipate your 
every wish. 


A new landmark at the lake, Harvey’s Inn... 


Here is the true feeling of America’s largest Alpine Lake with all 
its massive beauty and open freshness expressed in a contem- 
porary blending of old Alpine and Western Inns. 


SOUTH LAKE TAHOE 


NEVADA 89449 « (702) 588-2411 





